King Friedrich's position, in the middle of all this, was becoming uncomfortable. Of the controversy he understood, or cared to understand, nothing ; had to believe steadily that his Academy must be right; that Ko'nig was some loose bird, envious of an eagle Maupertuis, sitting aloft on his high Academic perch: this Friodrich took for the truth of the matter;—and could not let himself imagine that his sublime Perpetual President, who was usually very prudent and Jove-like, had been led, by his truculent vanity (which Friedrich knew to be immense in the man, though kept well out of sight), into such playing of fantastic tricks before high Heaven and other onlookers. This view of the matter had hitherto been Fricdrich's; nor do 1 know that he ever inwardly departed from it;—as outwardly he, for certain, never did ; standing, King-like, clear always for his Perpetual President, till this hurricane of Pamphlets blew by. Voltaire's little Piece, therefore, was the unwelcomest possible.
This new holt of electric fire launched upon the storm-tost President from Ucrlin itself, and even from the King's House itself,—by whom, too clearly recognisable,—what an irritating thing! Unseemly, in fact, on Voltaire's part; but could not be helped by a Voltaire charged with electricity. Fried-rich, evidently in considerable indignation, finding that public measures would but worsen the uproar, took pen in hand ; wrote rapidly the indignant Letter jfrom an Academician of Berlin to an Academician of Pam :a which Piece of some length, we cannot give here ; but will briefly describe as manifesting no real knowledge of the iMW-of-Thrift Controversy; hut as taking the above loose view of it, and as directed principally against ' the pretended Member of our Academy ' (mischievous Voltaire, to wit), whom it characterises as ' such a manifest retailer of lies,1 a ' concoctcr of stupid libels':
1 (Euvres tie Vottairt, latiii. 227 (in Maupirtnisiiina, No. xvi.).
5 (Euvrts de FrMMc, xv. 59-64 (not. dntecl ; clntnblc ' October 1752 ').